Parliamentary Government in England
dissolution. The third party, no doubt, like the Liberal
Party in the 1924 Parliament, considers that it has given
the Cabinet what Mr. Asquith called a "discriminating
support/' But what appears to it an attempt to keep the
Cabinet on the right lines always appears to the Cabinet
a sword of Damocles wielded so as to injure Government
prestige;-and the Cabinet inevitably seeks to escape from
that position as soon as it conveniently can.
The more normal position, nowadays, is the majority
position; since 1868 we have had only two real minority
Governments and both of them were failures. In the
normal position the Cabinet, as I have said, lives by its
ability to maintain the confidence of the House. That
does not mean its ability to avoid defeat. Sir Robert Peel
was defeated in 1834 on an amendment to the Address.
In six years from 1834 the Melbourne Government was
defeated fifty-eight times. The Aberdeen Government
was defeated three times in a single week in 1853. Mr.
Balfour was beaten in Committee of Supply in 1903. Mr.
MacDonald's Government was beaten ten times between
January and August of 1924. Every defeat, no doubt, is,
in some degree, a diminution of the Government's
prestige; the critical appetite grows by what it feeds on.
But the Cabinet is the judge of what defeat it will accept
as fatal enough to involve resignation or dissolution. A
direct vote of censure would, no doubt, always be accepted
as fatal; so, too, would a defeat upon some major measure
pivotal to the Cabinet's policy. But it is of the essence of
parliamentary strategy that, these two exceptions apart,
the Government alone decides when it cannot go on.
What is central to the position I am describing is that,
broadly, the whole process is so conceived as to be in
effect a gigantic preparation for the next general election.
In normal circumstances, the Opposition cannot defeat
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